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Volume XIV.'] June, 1899. [Number 2. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



PROBLEMS OF AN INTER-OCEANIC CANAL. 

IN the fourth year of Robinson Crusoe's residence on his 
island he set about building a boat. Having felled a pro- 
digious great tree, he hollowed and shaped it into a very hand- 
some periagua ; and then, as he was quite unable to drag it into 
the water, he undertook to dig a canal from the nearest creek. 
After beginning this task, however, he found himself utterly 
unable, to finish it, and was forced at last to give over the 
attempt. "This," he says, "grieved me heartily, and now I 
saw, though too late, the folly of beginning a work before we 
count the cost, and before we judge rightly of our own strength 
to go through with it'' 

Here, surely, was a most " un-American " conclusion. For, 
whatever else "Americanism" may mean, it is at least certain 
that to go ahead without any thought of the consequences has 
ever been reckoned one of our most conspicuous national char- 
acteristics. It has, indeed, been in some considerable degree 
the source of our strength ; for reckless daring is the virtue of 
the pioneer. But it is a virtue by no means favorable to the 
conduct of great enterprises whose success is conditioned upon 
complete organization and the command of large capital. 

This national characteristic has of late been very conspicu- 
ously exhibited in reference to the proposed Nicaragua Canal. 
The country has apparently been quite ready, for some time 
past, to plunge light-heartedly into the work of construction, 
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and has been content to leave the cost to be settled later. So 
summary a method of dealing with a most serious national prob- 
lem has, however, not commended itself as yet to the govern- 
ment of the United States ; and Congress, in the River and 
Harbor Appropriation Bill of March, 1899, has, with quite 
unusual prudence, voted an appropriation to cover the expense 
of a further inquiry. The act provides as follows : 

The President is authorized to make investigation of any and all 
practicable routes for a canal . . . with a view to determining the most 
practicable and feasible route for such canal together with the proxi- 
mate and probable cost of constructing a canal at each of two or more 
of said routes : And the President is further authorized to investigate 
and ascertain what rights, privileges and franchises if any may be 
held and owned by any corporations, associations or individuals, and 
what work, if any, has been done by such corporations, associations 
or individuals in the construction of a canal at either or any of said 
routes, and particularly at the so-called Nicaraguan and Panama 
routes respectively ; and likewise to ascertain the cost of purchasing 
all of the rights, privileges and franchises held and owned by any 
such corporations, associations and individuals in any and all of such 
routes, particularly the said Nicaraguan route and the said Panama 
route ; and likewise to ascertain the probable or proximate cost of 
constructing a suitable harbor at each of the termini of said canal, 
with the probable annual cost of maintenance of said harbors, 
respectively. And generally the President is authorized to make 
such full and complete investigation as to determine the most feasi- 
ble and practicable route across said Isthmus for a canal, together 
with the cost of constructing the same and placing the same under 
the control, management and ownership of the United States. 

To enable the President to make the investigations and ascertain- 
ments herein provided for, he is hereby authorized to employ in said 
service any of the engineers of the United States Army at his discre- 
tion, and likewise to employ any engineers in civil life, at his discre- 
tion, and any other persons necessary to make such investigation, 
and to fix the compensation of any and all of such engineers and 
other persons. 

The comprehensive inquiry contemplated by this act of Con- 
gress, if adequately pursued, ought to throw light on many 
subjects now obscure, and ought to settle authoritatively many 
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points which are still open to discussion ; but, if the language 
of the act be strictly followed, the president's agents will deal 
only with some of the less interesting aspects of this many-sided 
problem. However, the evidently inexperienced legal drafts- 
man who framed the wordy and clumsy paragraphs quoted 
above probably supposed that he was providing for the widest 
possible inquiry ; and perhaps regard will be had to the spirit 
rather than to the letter of this legislation. Certainly the result 
of the investigation will not prove completely satisfactory, if 
the commission is content with ascertaining merely the prob- 
able cost of a canal from an engineering point of view. If we 
are to reach a complete understanding of the subject, it will be 
necessary also to take into consideration the entire diplomatic 
situation, and the naval and military expenditure which must 
necessarily be incurred in obtaining and maintaining effective 
control of the canal. Nor should the debit items alone engage 
attention. The credit side of the account should be carefully 
examined ; for it is only when the entries are all made and a 
balance struck that the real value of the great work in con- 
templation can be rightly estimated. 



A summing up of the advantages of a canal across the 
American isthmus certainly makes a very impressive aggre- 
gate. No one can doubt that such a canal, open on equal 
terms to the peaceful commerce of the world, would prove of 
immense value to civilization ; nor can any one doubt that in 
some special measure it would prove of advantage to the United 
States. Nor is it, perhaps, very difficult to form some satisfac- 
tory opinion as to the extent to which the commerce of the 
world would be stimulated. Such calculations have frequently 
been attempted. If based upon an intelligent study of trade 
statistics, covering so large a number of countries and so long 
a period of time as to furnish trustworthy averages, estimates 
will be sure to prove instructive. But when any attempt is 
made to define or measure the special benefits that are likely to 
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accrue to the United States, the inquiry assumes a different 
aspect and is complicated by all manner of uncertainties. 
Every conclusion under that head must largely rest upon indi- 
vidual judgment as to the future action of an infinite variety of 
economic forces, acting under conditions which as yet can only 
dimly be foreseen. 

Take, for instance, the anticipated cheapening of freights. 
It would not be hard to calculate the probable cost of carrying 
different classes of goods from New York to Shanghai by way 
of an inter-oceanic canal, taking the present known cost of 
ocean carriage for long voyages and the probable tolls on the 
canal. The time of such a voyage could also be closely esti- 
mated. A comparison of the present time and cost by rail to 
San Francisco, and thence by steamship direct to Shanghai, 
would then exhibit the differences in time and money ; and a 
still more complete comparison could be made by also reckoning 
the time and expense now involved in shipping to Shanghai by 
steam via the Suez Canal and by sail around the Cape of Good 
Hope. And, taking into account the present rates of interest 
and the existing methods of banking, a tolerably accurate esti- 
mate could be made of the relative advantages of these several 
modes of shipment. Similar comparisons between many pairs 
of ports — one port on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific — 
could in like manner be made. But it must not be forgotten 
that, if such comparisons had been instituted twenty-five years 
ago, transcontinental railroad charges would have figured at 
rates vastly above the rates of to-day, so that the result would 
at that time have been far more successful than now in show- 
ing the relative cheapness of water carriage. And who shall 
say how this relative cost will be computed twenty-five years 
hence ? 

Take, again, the question of our navigation laws and our 
tariff. Their present influence on commerce is certainly very 
considerable, though it is not now necessary to examine the 
direction and force of such influence. But it is perfectly clear 
that the continued maintenance of these laws, on the one hand, 
or a radical modification of them, on the other, will have a pro- 
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found effect upon the nature and the volume of the traffic of 
any inter-oceanic canal and, still more, upon the benefits which 
the United States would derive from its operation. 

And yet, although the estimates of the purely commercial 
advantages of a canal to the people of the United States will 
thus necessarily be affected by all manner of uncertainties, and 
will necessarily depend upon varying forecasts of the future, it 
is certain that a complete, impartial and well-digested collection 
of all the relevant facts will be immensely useful. Of course 
a mere compilation of statistics will not be enough. Nor will 
it do to confine the inquiry to our own trade. It should also 
embrace a thorough investigation of the probable effect of a 
canal upon the commerce of each of the other leading maritime 
nations, both absolutely and relatively to the commerce of the 
United States. Otherwise no exact understanding of the matter 
can be had. If, as is quite possible, it should turn out to be 
the fact that the trade of European countries to some of the 
countries bordering on the Pacific was likely to increase in 
consequence of a canal much faster than our own or at our 
expense, then, to that extent, the canal might be regarded as a 
detriment to us commercially rather than a benefit. We cer- 
tainly would not wish to spend money in improving the trade 
of our business rivals and in thereby cutting down our own 
trade, unless we felt sure of some very great counterbalancing 
advantages. Hence, the effect of a canal upon the relative 
volume of trade from different countries — particularly upon 
the volume of the trade of Great Britain and that of the United 
States — is worthy of the most complete and painstaking ex- 
amination. Moreover, it is apparent that so comprehensive 
an inquiry will be one of extreme difficulty, and that its 
results will be accepted only when they are announced as the 
conclusions of men of the highest character and attainments. 
But this circumstance serves only to emphasize the importance 
of securing such an investigation. 

The military and naval advantages of a canal to the United 
States are also matters which deserve to be carefully studied. 
The conclusions of students of the art of war will vary, how- 
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ever, according to the assumptions upon which their reason- 
ings are based, three states of fact being possible : first, in 
time of war the canal may be open to all belligerents ; second, 
it may be closed to all ; or, third, it may be open to some and 
closed to others. A complete discussion would, of course, 
take each of these hypotheses into account ; although it 
would probably be safe to assume (for reasons to be stated 
below) that the whole power of the United States would 
always be exerted to keep the canal closed to any nation with 
which we might happen to be at war. 



II. 

The engineering cost of a canal at Panama or Nicaragua is 
now, fortunately, a matter capable of tolerably exact state- 
ment. It is, no doubt, conceivable that further examination 
of the Isthmus of Darien may yet reveal the existence of a 
canal route which is physically superior to either, although 
such a discovery is in the highest degree improbable. With 
our present knowledge, however, it must be accepted as a fact 
that at Panama and Nicaragua are the only practicable canal 
routes across any part of the American isthmus. It may also 
be fairly considered as settled that neither of these two routes 
presents any insuperable obstacles and that, as an original 
proposition, the Nicaragua route is on the whole the better of 
the two. But, comparing the two to-day, they do not by any 
means stand upon an equal footing. 

In the first place, the Panama Canal is already partly fin- 
ished. It is not at present easy to state what proportion of 
the work is actually done. The quantity of cubic yards exca- 
vated and to be excavated (assuming that the present plans for 
completion are not changed) are, of course, matters that can 
be ascertained pretty closely. At the same time, the relative 
value of the wasteful expenditures already made for installa- 
tion, and .the probable cost of dams, locks and other subsidiary 
works yet to be built, are matters quite open to discussion. 
Lieut. Charles C. Rogers, U. S. N., in his report to the navy 
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department in June, 1887, stated that nearly 35,00x3,000 cubic 
metres had been excavated and that, placing a reasonable esti- 
mate on the value of the installation, the canal might be con- 
sidered at that time as at least one-third finished. M. Bunau- 
Varilla, writing in 1892, after the collapse of the Lesseps 
company, estimated the actual excavation then made at 
50,000,000 cubic metres and the amount to be excavated at 
43,000,000 cubic metres; and on his plans he placed the 
probable cost of completion at $112,000,000. The present 
Panama Canal Company asserts that fully forty per cent of 
the work is completed, the value (not the cost) of what has 
been so far done being about $90,000,000 and the cost of what 
remains being estimated at from $102,000,000 to $125,- 
000,000, according to the width ultimately determined on for 
the locks. 

The foregoing statement, however, exhibits only a part of 
the truth ; because the most important fact about Panama is 
that the formidable difficulties in the way are now, thanks to a 
long and costly experience, precisely known. It was hopeless, 
of course, for M. de Lesseps to attempt to calculate the cost 
of a canal which was to be cut through earth and rock whose 
character was not fully ascertained ; when he was ignorant of 
the kind of labor he could secure or the wages he would have 
to pay ; and when the influence of the dangerous climate of 
Panama on the health and energy and intellectual efficiency of 
the white men necessarily employed in the supervision and 
direction of the enterprise could not be exactly foreseen. The 
computation of his unit prices was, therefore, arrived at only 
by multiplying together a number of unknown quantities, no 
one of which could even be guessed at in the light of any ade- 
quate previous experience. Now, after some fifteen years of 
actual work, in the course of which many thousands of men 
have been employed and many millions of cubic metres of 
earth and rock have been removed in all parts of the isthmus, 
the elements of cost have been definitely established. 

At Nicaragua, on the other hand, even the work of installa- 
tion is hardly begun. Quarters for negro laborers and for 
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white superintendents and engineers, hospitals, workshops, 
repair shops, wharves, dredges and other permanent machinery 
are mostly lacking. The indispensable railway along the line 
is yet to be built. Nor are the physical conditions even now 
fully understood. Repeated and careful surveys have enabled 
the profile of the canal to be established with sufficient exact- 
ness, and numerous borings have revealed the depth and char- 
acter of the soil ; but, on the other hand, the effect of tropical 
sun and rain on the earth slopes cannot be absolutely known, 
statistics as to rainfall and river floods are still incomplete, and 
there does not seem to be any adequate knowledge as to the 
probable wage cost or efficiency of labor in that climate, or as 
to the effect on the health and energy of white men of an 
extensive disturbance of the soil of those tropical marshes and 
forests. 

The Nicaraguan canal commission, of which Admiral Walker 
is chairman, presented to the president, in January, 1899, a 
preliminary report relative to their progress " in investigating 
the question of the proper route, the feasibility and cost of 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal." Their several estimates 
of probable cost differed widely among themselves ; but, for 
present purposes, an average of the figures — or, say, $125,- 
000,000 — may be accepted as representing the best opinion 
as to cost of careful, disinterested and highly competent 
engineers, after a prolonged personal examination of the local- 
ity. This estimate, however, does not profess to take into 
account the cost of right of way or any expenses which may 
be called "diplomatic." Moreover, it is apparent that many 
unknown or partly unknown quantities enter into the computa- 
tions of these engineers. Some of these have been alluded to 
above. Certain special problems may also be justly regarded 
as doubtful. Thus, the unusually large dams proposed at vari- 
ous points probably involve serious uncertainties ; and the 
construction of artificial terminal harbors, especially in the 
curiously shifting sands at Greytown, may give rise to almost 
insuperable difficulties. 

Quite apart from and in addition to the engineering difficul- 
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ties at Nicaragua are the legal embarrassments, arising from the 
conflicting concessions and agreements made at various times 
by the Nicaraguan and Costa Rican governments, which may 
involve heavy expense of one kind or another before an indis- 
putable title can be obtained. 

In respect to the inquiry as to first cost, the task of the new 
government commission is, therefore, perfectly well defined. 
It will be their duty to examine carefully all the routes, to 
ascertain what items in the estimates for future work are 
uncertain or are based on insufficient data, and to indicate 
within what limits of probable error such estimates may be 
received. They must also consider the possible risks of such 
special features as the control of rivers, the construction and 
maintenance of the Greytown Harbor and the water supply of 
the summit levels. And they should tabulate in convenient 
form the estimates for the two routes, so as to facilitate com- 
parisons, and should give their own final estimates of the 
probable cost of each canal, if each were completed with the 
same depth of water, the same width of waterway and the same 
size of locks. 

A further and most essential part of their duty will consist 
in presenting an accurate legal and financial statement of the 
concessions now in existence for each of the two undertakings, 
and in ascertaining " the cost of purchasing all of the rights, 
privileges and franchises held and owned " by any company, 
for either the Nicaraguan or the Panama route. 

III. 

The first cost of an inter-oceanic canal will, after all, be a 
matter of minor concern to all but the stockholders of the 
constructing corporation. If built by the government of the 
United States, the cost will but slightly affect each taxpayer ; 
and, therefore, the argument of the more earnest advocates of 
government construction is that the first cost, whether one 
hundred or two hundred millions, is of small consequence in 
comparison with the advantages to our commerce and to our 
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naval operations. No calculation of the ultimate expense of 
the canal will be complete, however, if it fails to bring into the 
account the annual charges likely to be incurred in keeping 
the waterway always open, both in peace and in war ; although 
the very nature of these charges is such that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for any official body to discuss them freely. 
They are, nevertheless, of the most serious importance. 

It must be assumed that the canal will be open at all times 
to the commerce of all nations — or, at any rate, to the com- 
merce of all with whom we are at peace — upon equal terms. 
Any attempt to impose differential tolls would raise universal 
difficulties, and would almost certainly have to be abandoned. 
Under these circumstances, it may fairly be expected that the 
receipts will be amply sufficient to defray the ordinary cost 
of maintenance. 

But the canal must not only be physically open : it must at 
all times be free from interruption by armed force. Vessels 
starting from Europe or Asia must have every reasonable 
assurance that no chance Central American revolution will 
interrupt their tranquil passage through the canal. That is 
to say, commerce will require, as an indispensable condition, 
that the line of the canal shall be at all times efficiently 
policed by or under the supervision of a strong northern 
nation or group of nations ; and it is the anticipation of this 
requirement that has given rise to the burning question of 
international guaranties. 

The earliest of our subsisting treaties dealing with this 
question is that of December 12, 1846, with New Grenada 
(Colombia). By the terms of that instrument the republic of 
New Grenada guarantees that 

the right of way or transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon any 
modes of communication that now exist, or that may hereafter be 
constructed, shall be open and free to the Government and citizens of 
the United States, 

upon the same terms as those imposed upon Grenadian citizens. 
In return, the United States guarantees 
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positively and efficaciously the perfect neutrality of the before-men- 
tioned isthmus, with the view that the free transit from the one to 
the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future 
time while this treaty exists. 

Under these stipulations the government of the United States 
has claimed and exercised the right to send armed bodies of 
men in transit across the isthmus and to land forces for the 
preservation of peace and good order. 

The treaty of June 21, 1867, with Nicaragua is similar in 
effect. By its terms the republic of Nicaragua grants to the 
United States, and to its citizens, the right of transit between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, " on any route of communi- 
cation, natural or artificial, whether by land or water, which 
may now or hereafter exist or be constructed"; the United 
States agrees to extend its protection " to all such routes of 
communication as aforesaid, and to guarantee the neutrality 
and innocent use of the same"; and the United States is 
authorized to employ military force for the security and pro- 
tection of persons and property, being bound to withdraw such 
force whenever, in the opinion of the government of Nicaragua, 
the necessity for such employment ceases. This treaty, how- 
ever, differs from the treaty with New Grenada in one important 
particular ; for it contains the pregnant clause, that the United 
States " agree to employ their influence with other nations to 
induce them to guarantee such neutrality and protection." 
That is to say, the United States, as late as 1867, under 
Mr. Seward's administration of the state department, con- 
templated a general joint guaranty of any American canal 
route. 

A joint guaranty had previously been agreed upon with 
Great Britain, under what is known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. This much discussed treaty was signed on April 19, 
1850, — seventy-five years after the Battle of Lexington, — 
before the development of steam navigation had rendered the 
Suez Canal commercially possible, before a transcontinental 
railway was practicable, and at a time when the discovery of 
gold in California seemed to render an inter-oceanic canal an 
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early necessity. It was in form intended to effect five prin- 
cipal objects : 

i. The United States and Great Britain were to unite in 
jointly protecting persons engaged in building any canal or 
railroad across the American isthmus from " unjust detention, 
confiscation, seizure or any violence whatever." 

2. They were to protect the canal, when completed, from 
interruption, seizure or unjust confiscation, and "to guarantee 
the neutrality thereof, so that the canal may forever be open 
and free and the capital invested therein secure." 

3. "Vessels of the United States, or Great Britain, travers- 
ing the said canal," in case of war between the contracting 
parties, were to be exempted from blockade, detention or 
capture by either of the belligerents. 

4. Neither party, it was agreed, would ever obtain for itself 
or maintain any exclusive control over the canal, or erect any 
fortifications commanding the same or assume any dominion 
over any part of Central America. 

5. All other nations were to be invited to enter into similar 
stipulations, to the end that they might " share in the honor 
and advantage of having contributed to a work of such general 
interest and importance as the Canal herein contemplated." 

The importance of this treaty, in its bearing upon naval 
operations, will be considered below. At this stage of the 
discussion it is enough to point out that a joint guaranty by 
two or more strong powers, such as was designed by the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, would be exceedingly satisfactory to 
the commerce of the world, for it is precisely the arrangement 
under which the Suez Canal has been worked since 1887. 

Turning now from the requirements of commerce to an 
examination of the effect of the canal on naval operations, 
whether for attack or defense, some useful ideas may be gath- 
ered from a consideration of the recent voyage of the Oregon. 
It has frequently been said of late, both in Congress and out, 
that this voyage demonstrated the imperious necessity of a 
canal, and that the people of the United States would never 
tolerate the possibility of having another battle-ship called on 
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to make a similar journey. Suppose, however, that the canal 
were actually in existence. At either Panama or Nicaragua 
it would be carried through from six to ten locks, in a country 
full of turbulent and lawless people, most of whom last spring 
were eager sympathizers with Spain. In those hilly and 
thickly wooded regions it would be absurdly easy to lay a 
mine at almost any point of the canal and to connect it with 
a secure firing station at a distance. Without going to such 
cruel extremities, two resolute men, each with a stick of 
dynamite, could blow up a couple of locks and imprison a 
ship indefinitely. Even the sinking of a moderate-sized scow 
across the canal would serve to block it. 

Bearing in mind these possibilities, and with the fate of the 
Maine (destroyed in spite of far greater difficulties) before his 
eyes, is it not likely that, great as Captain Clark's anxieties 
actually were, he would have preferred to risk the known 
dangers and delays of the Straits of Magellan rather than 
the passage of a canal running through a Central American 
state ? He might, indeed, under some readily conceivable cir- 
cumstances, have deemed it his duty to incur great risks in 
order to attain great ends. But it is plain that, in the condi- 
tion of feeling which existed in South and Central America 
a year ago, a battle-ship of the United States would have been 
in deadly peril while in transit through the isthmus — unless, 
indeed, the line had been strongly guarded by thoroughly 
trustworthy troops. 

A canal will, therefore, be of little value to our navy in time 
of war, except upon condition that the entire line is well guarded 
by an adequate force on shore. 

As to the strategic advantages which a securely policed 
canal would afford, an unmilitary writer can speak only with 
the utmost diffidence. It is, of course, apparent that, if we 
were at war with an adversary of nearly equal naval strength, 
the ability to concentrate all our naval forces with rapidity 
might prove well-nigh decisive ; and it also seems clear that, if 
the adversary was able to concentrate his forces with equal 
celerity, the advantage might be neutralized. But if we were 
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at war with a naval power much stronger than ourselves, the 
case might prove to be materially different. Suppose a war 
with France, and suppose that her fleets — outnumbering ours 
perhaps two to one — could pass freely back and forth through 
the canal to attack our coasts : the canal then would apparently 
become a source of very serious danger. 

It is, therefore, plain that, from the point of view of possible 
war, we shall get small advantage or none from the canal, ex- 
cept on this further condition : that our ships may pass through 
freely and that our enemies' ships may not. And this condition 
is generally, though perhaps tacitly, assumed as an essential 
feature of any canal through the American isthmus. 

The Suez Canal convention, however, provides that that 
canal shall be open in time of war, as well as in time of peace, 
to the naval vessels of all nations ; and it may well be asked 
why Great Britain has been willing to permit such an arrange- 
ment, under a general international guaranty, when her situa- 
tion in respect to India is so similar to ours in respect to our 
Atlantic and Pacific states. The answer must be that the 
situation is only superficially similar. The Suez Canal does 
not, at either end, terminate in the open ocean, but in closed 
seas, of both of which Great Britain, at Gibraltar and Aden, 
holds the gates. Moreover, Great Britain, as the first naval 
power in the world, is in a position where she scarcely need 
fear the ability of an enemy to concentrate at any point a 
superior naval force. Finally, she actually holds military pos- 
session of the line of the canal and, treaty or no treaty, she 
would doubtless find means to close the transit to her more 
formidable enemies. With the United States, having in view 
the physical characteristics of the coast, our peculiar political 
relations to our Central American neighbors and the fact that 
we are only the fifth, and not the first, naval power of the world, 
the case is radically different. Moreover, the recent great de- 
velopments in the speed and the radius of action of modern 
war-ships have given to the problem an aspect entirely differ- 
ent from that which it presented thirty or more years ago. 
The sober judgment of the nation seems, therefore, of recent 
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years to have come, on the whole, to support the conclusion 
expressed by President Hayes, that the policy of the United 
States is to have a canal under American control. 

Possibly this judgment is based upon quite mistaken notions. 
It would, accordingly, be most desirable if the inquiry now to 
be made under the act of Congress were so extended as to 
embrace a thorough examination of the probable value of the 
right to close the canal to our enemies in time of war ; for this, 
after all, is the single point really involved in the discussion 
between the advocates of international guaranties, on the one 
hand, and the advocates of exclusive control by the United 
States, on the other. 

It is, of course, apparent that Mr. Hayes's policy of "Amer- 
ican control " is directly opposite to that of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty ; and there have, therefore, been frequent efforts on the 
part of our government to relieve itself of the obligations im- 
posed on us by that agreement. Various methods have been 
suggested. We might, in the first place, deliberately repudiate 
our contract ; and that course has been openly advocated in 
Congress. Fortunately, the inexpediency of so doing has been 
too manifest to lead to the adoption of so radical a plan. The 
immorality of the proceeding has received little consideration. 

A second plan has consisted in an attempt to prove that the 
treaty is no longer in force. Mr. Blaine, Mr. Frelinghuysen 
and Senator Edmunds, among others, have tried at various 
times to establish this proposition. But, as the recent debates 
in the Senate show, they have failed to convince their own 
countrymen, much less the British. 

The third course, which has not yet been tried, is simply the 
manly and straightforward one of asking Great Britain to agree 
to cancel the bargain. Whether Great Britain would consent 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and on what terms, are 
obviously matters about which no one can speak with authority. 
There are, however, numerous indications that she might con- 
sent ; and it is possible that she might ask no compensation. 
On the other hand, in demanding reasonable compensation she 
would be perfectly within her rights ; and the price we should 
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have to pay her for such a concession would be the first item 
of purely national concern in the cost of a canal. 1 

IV. 

Assuming, then, that we can come to an understanding with 
Great Britain, we are next to consider what the phrase "a 
canal under American control" really means, and what the 
United States will be compelled to do in order to secure and 
maintain that control. 

So far as concerns times of peace, — that is to say, times in 
which the United States itself is not at war, — the protection 
to be accorded the canal will consist only in guarding, first, 
against any interruption of traffic by disturbances on the 
isthmus ; and, second, against any spoliation by the local gov- 
ernment of the property of the canal enterprise itself. The 
latter function is only the ordinary diplomatic protection which 
every government extends — in theory, at least — over its 
own citizens or subjects in a foreign country. But in the case 
of the canal, if the capital of foreigners was invested, we should 
have to give equal protection to their interests. 

The capital invested by corporations or citizens of other countries 
in such an enterprise [to quote President Hayes once more] must, 
in a great degree, look for protection to one or more of the great 
powers of the world. No European power can intervene for such 
protection without adopting measures on this continent which the 
United States would deem wholly inadmissible. 

It is upon the United States, therefore, that the duty of 
affording protection will wholly fall ; and we must be ready at 
all times to keep the traffic of the canal open, whatever may 
be the nature of the interruption and whatever may be the 

1 I desire to express my obligation to Professor Woolsey's articles : " An In- 
ter-Oceanic Canal in the Light of Precedent," and " An Inter-Oceanic Canal from 
the Standpoint of Self-interest," published in the Yale Review for November, 
1895, and February, 1896, and recently reprinted in his America's Foreign Policy. 
I am happy to find that the views here expressed, and long held by me, as to our 
international rights and duties, are in the main confirmed by the great weight of 
his authority ; although I cannot entirely agree in his estimate of the value of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
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nationality of those immediately concerned. In other words, 
by assuming control we assume the heavy responsibility of pro- 
viding for the peace and good order of the isthmus. Other 
commercial nations will probably not object to our taking up 
this burden, provided only that we perform our duties effec- 
tually; but they will hold us to a very strict account. 

We must not only see that peace and good order are pre- 
served, but we must also be prepared to act at the shortest 
notice. The vast interests involved could never tolerate such 
unreadiness and consequent delay as characterized our action 
in 1885, when we sent a body of marines from New York to 
quell disturbances on the isthmus. It will no longer do for 
us to wait until a revolution has gathered headway before we 
begin to collect our troops ; nor will it do to dispatch them from 
a point so distant as New York. Thus, even in time of peace, 
we shall find it essential to maintain, within a comparatively 
short distance of the canal, an adequate military force always 
ready for active service. The necessity for strong military 
support in time of war is still more apparent. 

Control by a single nation will also involve a much more 
complete physical command of the canal than any system of 
international guaranties would require. The reason is plain. 
In the event of a war between two European powers, the Suez 
Canal would not be the scene of actual conflict, because all 
neutral powers would assert their rights under the treaty and 
would insist that the belligerents should settle their quarrel else- 
where. A simple police force is, therefore, all that is required 
in the neighborhood of the canal ; and indeed, the British gov- 
ernment maintains no greater military force in Egypt than she 
considers necessary to maintain order throughout that country. 
Her neighboring posts in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
are essentially naval stations. 

But if a canal across the American isthmus were once fin- 
ished, and if there were no international guaranty of neutral- 
ity — then, in the event of a war in which the United States 
was involved, the canal would become a strategic position of 
the utmost consequence. Our enemy would, if a strong naval 
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power, put forth every exertion to open the route to her own 
war-ships — or, failing that, at least to close it to ours. Now 
it is evident that, if we intend (as I think we do intend) to keep 
the canal open to our own ships at all times and under all 
circumstances, we can do so with certainty only by maintaining 
on the spot a military force so numerous, so well armed and so 
securely intrenched as to be safe from any threatened attack. 
The maintenance of such a force will compel us to keep open 
the lines of communication between it and the United States ; 
and this in turn implies the possession of a naval force close 
at hand, which shall be powerful enough at least to drive off a 
blockading squadron from one end of the canal. 

Such seem to be the inevitable conditions of exclusive con- 
trol. If they are to be complied with, and if a military force 
is to be permanently maintained near the canal, the posts it 
occupies must be strongly fortified. If a naval force is to be 
maintained in those waters, well-fortified coaling stations and 
dockyards must also be provided. At present the United 
States has no possessions in or near Nicaragua or Panama; 
and the question therefore arises as to how and when, under 
existing circumstances, we could make our separate and in- 
dividual control effective. Clearly we cannot go down to the 
isthmus whenever it suits our convenience. Nor can we hope 
at present to obtain from the local governments any such ces- 
sion of sovereign rights as will enable the government of the 
United States to prepare, as it should, for extending, single- 
handed, complete protection to all our national interests. 

But if the local governments continue steadfast in their 
refusal to permit us to occupy their soil permanently with a 
strong military force, how are we to secure the essential 
" American control " of the canal ? If we try to occupy the 
country against the will of the inhabitants, we must wage a war 
of conquest. Quite apart from the morality of any such pro- 
ceeding, it is plain that it will not pay. We have already on 
our shoulders quite as large a share of " the white man's bur- 
den " as we can conveniently carry. We seem, therefore, to be 
confronted by a serious dilemma ; for, if we undertake to con- 
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trol the canal alone, we must be prepared to control it abso- 
lutely. But we cannot control it absolutely, unless we can 
establish strong garrisons upon or very near to the canal ; and 
we can maintain no garrisons in South or Central America, 
because the country is not ours. 

Of course these logical difficulties will not be permitted to 
stand forever in the way of digging a canal. We shall probably 
not forego our declared policy of " American control," and we 
shall not as yet attempt to conquer the country. But it does 
not seem to be very hazardous to predict that sooner or later, 
after the canal is built, we shall be found in permanent pos- 
session. The experience of England in Egypt will very likely 
be repeated on American soil. Disturbances of the same 
general nature as Arabi's rebellion are certain to arise in 
the neighborhood of the canal. These the local governments, 
made up of men of mixed Indian, Aryan and Moorish blood, 
will be unable to suppress. The United States will be called 
upon either by property owners, or by shipping interests, or by 
the local government (as we were called upon by Colombia 
in 1885), to enforce our guaranties of peaceful transit. Armed 
occupation will follow, which will be officially described as tem- 
porary. And eventually, upon some such occasion, with the 
full approbation of all the capital concerned, our occupation 
will be converted into some form of permanent protectorate, 
more or less disguised ; just as the British occupation of Egypt 
has gradually acquired its present permanent character. 

The questions, therefore, that we ought now to have seriously 
considered and plainly answered are these : If it shall turn out 
ultimately to be necessary for us to occupy the region through 
which the canal will pass, and to build forts and dockyards, 
how much will it cost ? What will be the annual charge for 
our ordinary garrisons ? Shall we need 10,000 or 20,000 or 
30,000 troops to maintain order and afford that absolute guar- 
anty of protection which we must promise all interests, 
national and commercial ? Unfortunately, no definite or even 
approximate answers can be given in advance. Competent 
military and naval officers could probably state, with some 
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degree of certainty, what would be the requisites for effective 
defense; but the whole subject lies so much in the future, and 
involves so largely the question of the probable conduct of the 
natives, that no useful estimate in figures can yet be made. 
Nevertheless, all the conditions of an effective and separate 
control by the United States ought to be carefully studied and 
defined; for no one who will candidly consider the situation 
can possibly doubt that this element of cost must eventually 
play a great, and perhaps a decisive, part in determining our 
national policy towards the inter-oceanic canal. 

V. 

These, then, are the general lines upon which any really 
complete inquiry concerning the net cost of an inter-oceanic 
canal ought to be conducted. The further question, whether 
the canal should be built by private capital or by the use of the 
credit of the government of the United States, is one that must 
be determined by Congress and one that involves, perhaps chiefly, 
considerations of domestic policy. The inquiry to be made 
under the recent act is intended to cover, not only the selection 
of the best canal route, but also " the cost of constructing the 
same and placing the same under the control, management and 
ownership of the United States " ; and the act evidently looks 
to the collection of information with a view to determining the 
policy of the government as to ownership. 

From an international point of view, the status of the canal 
would probably be much the same, no matter whose money 
built it. As a stockholder or bondholder in the enterprise, the 
United States would theoretically stand in no different position 
from that in which others stood ; although, if the canal were 
built directly with the money of the United States under a sort 
of international partnership, — as was proposed in the abortive 
Frelinghuysen- Zavala treaty of 1 884, — many new and difficult 
questions would probably arise. The knot in that case would 
very likely be cut in Alexander's fashion. 

The objections to construction by a use of the credit of the 
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United States government (leaving out of sight all constitu- 
tional objections) are: first, the risk of such scandals as usually 
attend large business undertakings under political control ; and, 
second, the present unreadiness of this government to assume 
the new responsibilities to which the completion of the canal 
will inevitably give rise. 

The first of these objections would not apply in any degree 
to construction by private capital, provided it were not — like 
the Lesseps enterprise or the old Union Pacific Railway — 
dependent upon government help. The second objection would 
be in effect the same, no matter who built the canal. But 
it makes a world of difference whether the United States gov- 
ernment simply permits private capital to build or proceeds to 
build itself. To stand by and not interfere with private enter- 
prise is a course that no one — except, possibly, a few extreme 
and impatient advocates of the Nicaragua route — would object 
to; although we may all be perfectly alive to the nature of 
the obligations which we shall have to assume as soon as the 
work is finished. Construction directly by the United States 
government will, on the other hand, always be highly distasteful 
to a very large proportion of our citizens. 

The President of the United States, in defending the course 
of his administration concerning the Philippine Islands, recently 
took occasion to speak with severity of those prophets of evil 
who always prefer to do nothing, because they flinch from 
sacrifice and effort ; and he added, quite truthfully, that with- 
out contributions from our ease and purse and comfort nothing 
can ever be accomplished. Nations, as well as individuals, who 
make mountains out of mole hills, of course can never hope to 
succeed. On the other hand, those who attempt great enter- 
prises without sufficient thought and preparation are doomed to 
qertain and scandalous disaster. The man or the nation that 
is to carry on any new and important undertaking, is concerned, 
like the student of nature, with nothing but the truth. To con- 
sider and weigh the facts ; to follow the truth, pleasant or 
unpleasant, wherever it may lead; to estimate justly and fairly 
and without exaggeration the risks to be incurred ; to face the 
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chances of success and failure, with a clear understanding and 
an impartial mind — such are the essentials for success in great 
undertakings. It is much to be desired that the government 
of the United States may be brought to look in this spirit 
at the question of constructing a canal. 

As a wise investor, Congress might, not impossibly, come to 
the conclusion that the risks of this undertaking were such as 
should for the present deter us from entering upon it. If 
such a cautious decision were arrived at, it would not follow 
that we should refrain from making ready to take up the task 
of control, in case we were in future compelled to carry on 
the work of construction or in case private capital should find 
it possible to complete a canal. On the contrary, there are 
many preparations which this government ought now to be 
making, if it is intended to assume the sole control of the canal 
within the next ten years. Among these are : (i) abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; (2) negotiations with Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, or with Colombia, as the case may be, to 
secure the best possible arrangement for enabling us to protect 
our interests and fulfill our obligations as the guardian of peace 
and order ; (3) intelligent reorganization of the army ; (4) crea- 
tion of regular diplomatic, consular and colonial services. 

All things, it is said, come to him who knows how to wait. 
We need not be ashamed to view the risks and responsibilities 
which we must assume when this canal is built with a real 
sense of awe at their magnitude and difficulty, for we know 
how unprepared this nation is to assume such added burdens. 
When the time comes, they must be taken up manfully ; and 
it is to be hoped that we shall in the mean time have the 
patience and good sense to look facts fairly in the face, to pre- 
pare honestly to carry our work through to the end, to "judge 
rightly of our own strength to go through with it," and to 
realize that the task is one "not to be enterprised or taken 
in hand unadvisedly, lightly or wantonly ; but reverently, dis- 
creetly, advisedly, soberly and in the fear of God." 

New York City. G. L. RlVES. 



